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MONTHLY NOTES 


OF THE 


Library Assoactattan 


of the Cinited Kingdom. 





Ar the meeting on Friday, February 4, 1881, a paper will be read 
by Mr. W. H. Overatt, Librarian to the Corporation of London, 
entitled “‘ Notes on Broadsides and Proclamations.” 


JANUARY MONTHLY MEETING. 


Tue third Monthly Meeting of the fourth year of the Association 
was held at the Jiondou Lustitution on Friday, January 7, 13831, 
at 8 p.m., Mr. W. H. Overaut in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having becn read and 
confirmed, Mr. S. Sanders was elected a member of the 
Association. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for election, and will be 
balloted for at the next meeting. By Mr. C. E. Scarsr, Local 
Secretary for Birmingham :—Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, Dr. Schwarz, 
Mr. J. Weir-Crosier, Mr. C. J. B. Dauchemin, Dr. R. J. Drury, 
Mr. T. E. Pemberton, Mr. J. Suffield, Mr. J. P. Porter, Dr. J. 
Hickinbotham, Mr. I. Talbot, and Mr. C. Linnell. By Mr. T. W. 
SuHore, Locai Secretary for Southampton :—Mr. H. M. Gilbert. 

The following gentlemen engaged in library administration were 
reported by Mr. Scarse as having joined the Association :— 
Alderman R. Chamberlain, Mayor of Biemingham ; Mr. J. ‘I’. Bunce, 
Birmingham ; Mr. W. Bragge, Birmingham ; Dr. J. A. Langford, 
Birmingham; Mr. E. W. Badger, Birmingham; Dr. B. Foster, 
Birmingham; Mr. H. 8. Pearson, Birmingham; Mr, C. J. Woodward, 
Midland Institute, Birmingham; Mr. J. C. Woodhill, Birmingham; 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Librarian, Wednesbury; Mr. G. Wakeling, 
Sub-Librarian, Birmingham Free Libraries; Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Librarian, Free Library, Constitution Hill, Birmingham; Mr. G. 
Harris, Librarian, Free Library, Deritend, Birmingham; Mr. F. 8. 
Herne, Birmingham Library; and Mr, T. G. Johnson, Librarian, 
Medical Institute, Birmingham. 
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The Chairman then called on Mr. W. R. Dovruwarre, Librarian 
of Gray’s Inn, to read his paper entitled 


Nores on tHe Gray’s Inn Lrprary. 


Mr. Dovrnwarre said: The origin of those singular institutions 
known as the Four Inns of Court is veiled in considerable obscurity. 
Although the Society of Gray’s Inn is not now the most conspicuous 
among them, yet it was at one time by far the most popular and 
the best attended of all, and was the chosen Inn of the Bacons, the 
Burghleys, and other distinguished lawyers and statesmen in ‘the 
golden days of Great Elizabeth.’ Its earlier history cannot now 
be recovered from the wreck of time, though it is certain that it 
existed as an Inn of Court as early as the reign of Edward IIT. 
Unfortunately, a great portion of its records have perished. 
There may exist, indeed, amongst family papers and unpublished 
manuscripts much that would throw light both on its general 
history and on the origin and progress of its collection of books, 
and if these few notes should lead to the discovery of further infor- 
mation, I shall be glad that this opportunity has been afforded me. 

The Library of Gray’s Inn is not likely to be as old as the Inn 
itself ; nor, in fact, can the Library of any one of the Inns of Court 
be traced further back than the very end of the fifteenth century. 
Indeed, the extent of legal literature in those days was too limited 
to make large collections necessary or possible. Kven when Coke 
wrote in the seventeenth century, he only counted up fifteen books 
or treatises, and as many volumes of reports, in addition to the 
statutes ; or as it was expressed by Fuller a good deal later :—“I 
can but admire at the comparative paucity of the books of our 
Common Law, in proportion to those written of the Civil and Canon 
Law. Oh, how corpulent are the corpuses of both those Lawes! 
besides, their shadows are far bigger than their bodies ; their glosses 
larger than their feat. Insomuch, that one may bary two thousand 
pounds and upwards, in the purchase, and yet hardly compasse a 
moity of them; whereas all the Writers of the Common Law 
(except they be much multiplyed very lately), with all the year 
books belonging thereunto, may be bought for three-score pounds 
or thereabouts.”* 

In the manuscripts of William Oldys is a statement that the 
Library of the Inn was “ first founded by the Lord Veralam.”+ 

But Bacon only became a member of the Inn in 1576, while we 
find in the existing records of the Society mention of the Library 
as far back as 1568; and several Orders, from the year 1571 and 
onwards, speak of candidates for the degree of utter-barrister 
having to perform exercises at the ‘‘skreen of the Library.” More- 
over, the will of Robert Chaloner, dated 7th July, 1555, shows 
that there was even then a Library. Chaloner had been a Reader 
of the Society in 1521. An extract from his will is given in the 
“ Register of the Guild of Corpus Christi in the city of York,” 

* “ Worthies,” ed. Nichols, 1811, i. 21. 
t+ SeeN. & Q. 2s. xi. 401 (comp. 381) ; but see Gent. Mag., vol. 86, part ii. 218. 
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published by the Surtees Society in 1872 (p. 206). 
sufficiently interesting to give in full :— 

**7 will that all my bookes of lawe, as well those whiche ar at Yorke, as at 
my house, also all those whiche be at London, yf theie car be conveied, hadde 
or caryed by any meanes to Grauisin, to my cosin Robt. Nowell, and then xls. 
in moneye to be delyvered unto the said Robert Nowell, to th’ entent that he 
maie by cheines therwth, and fasten so manye of them in the Librarye at Grauisin 
as he shall think convenyente, and all the residue whiche are not necessarye for 
the said librarye my said cosin Nowell to take or gyve at his pleasure. To the 
Commoners of Grauisin xxs. for suche wronge as I did to the House when I con- 
tynued there.” 

These are believed to be the earliest references to the Library 
extant; but, scanty though they be, they are sufficient to prove 
the foundation of the Library prior to the time of Bacon. 

During the first half of the seventeenth century a good many 
donations of books appear to have: been made to the Library, 
amongst which are copies of Bacon’s works, presented by Francis 
and Nathaniel Bacon. That some considerable use, and probably 
some abuse, of this collection was made, may be inferred from the 
fact that in 1645 two of the Masters of the Bench were desired to 
make tuquiry ‘‘as to what books had been delivered out of the 
Library, and by whom and to whom.” Possibly as a result of this 
inquiry a Library-keeper was shortly afterwards appointed at an 
annual salary of £3 6s. 8d., and he was directed to procure a “ fresh 
lock and key for the Library.” 

In 1669 the first catalogue of the books was made, partly because 
“ divers books” in the Library had been “ embezzled,” partly because 
‘* divers others were forthwith to be brought in by Mr. Raworth,” a 
member of the Society. This geutleman appears to have been 
called upon in his turn to perform the office of Reader, an office 
which, besides the more obvious functions, entailed great expense 
upon its holder in the way of entertainments. ‘To escape these 
obligations, he had offered to pay £200 into the Treasury of the 
Society, and the Society determined to spend one moiety of this 
sum iu the purchase of books. Accordingly about one hundred 
volumes, consisting principally of law books, were added to the 
Library. In 1674 Simon Segar, a grandson of Sir William Segar, 
King-at-Arms, was appointed ‘* second butler and Library-keeper.” 
This Simon Segar was the compiler of the well-known manuscript, 
No. 1912 in the Harleian collection. How or when this manu-” 
script escaped from the custody of the Society is entirely un- 
known. It appears, at all events, to have shared the fate which 
had overtaken so many of the books in the Library. It may be 
some consolation to know, however, that this manuscript is now at 
least safe in the jealous custody of the British Museum. In 1689 
the Treasurer and two Benchers were desired to make a fresh cata- 
logue, whichis still extant. From it we learn that the Library 
then contained about 320 volumes, of which only about one-third 
appear to have consisted of law books. 

It was not indeed until long after this that the collection attained 
such dimensions as to require special accommodation. In 1737 it 
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became necessary, however, to build a library in Holborn Court, 
row South Square. It occupied tbe site of ihe present library 
buildings, which were erected in 1841. They consist of three 
handsome aud comfortable rooms, one of which is appropriated for 
the use of the Masters of the Bench. The shelf accommodation 
recently became inadequate, and, in consequence, a set of chambers 
was adapted to receive some portion of the books, and to be used 
when the Library proper is closed. 

In 1847 attention was direcied to ihe state of the Library, and 
the result was that, in the same year, one of the Masters of the 
Bench was appointed Master of the Libra y, and this arrangement 
has been since continued, Since that time very much has beeu done 
for the library, especially under the auspices of the two last 
Masters, Mr. W. M. Best and Mr. J. A. Russell, Q.C., who has 
been re-appointed year by year since his first elecrion in 1868. 
The Catalogue was printed for the first time in 1872, under the 
direction of Master Russell, and two supplements have siuce been 
printed, 

The Library at present consists of about 15,000 volumes. Of 
these, a not inconsiderable poriion belong to Listorival and general 
literature. But the main chavacter of the collection is, of course, 
determined by the purpose for which it exists—as a practical 
Law Library. Thongh it may not be so rich in American and 
Foreign Liaw as the Libraries of the other Inus of Court, it 
has a complete collection of the English Reporis, and the laiest 
Text-Books. For its special and vrimary object, therefore, the 
Library of Gray’s Inn is relatively as well provided with books as 
the other Inns. The difference in the several Libraries is in the 
extent of their possessions in general literature. 

Instead of dwelling upon the character of a collection so special 
in its vature, attention may be drawn to one or two practical 
featuves in the management of the Library. The management 
may be regarded in some measnre as exceptional :— 

(1.) The purchase of books is enirasied generally to the Master 
of the Library, and not io a Committee. One result of this 
arrangement is that new books, and new editions of text-books, 
are almost immediately on publication added to the Library. If 
the selection had to be made by a Committee meeting at compara- 
tively distant intervals this would be impossible. 

(2.) The Library is practically onen all the year round, for 
during the month of September, when the Library proper is closed, 
the chambers, previously mentioned, are open for the convenience 
of members. 

(3.) Rules have been framed, permitting members to take books 
from the Library, on the order of a Bencher for a limited period, 
to be specified in each case by the Librarian on the face of the 
order ; and in fixing the period, due regard is always had to the 
nature of the book, and the convenience of other members of the 
Society. 

The printed Catalogue is made use of in the preparation of the 
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current Catalogne, in the simple and convenient method adopted 
by Mr. B. R. Wheatley, at the Royal Medical and Chirargical 
Society. The Catalogue is cut up and pasted neatly into a larger 
volume, the entries at first occupying only the left-hand column of 
a page. The snbseqnent additions are all uniformly printed on 
slins, and are then separated and properly distributed. The Cata- 
logue is thus always complete up to date, and is kept on what I 
think the neatest and clearest possible plan. 

Finally, to speak of the notabilities and curiosities of the 
Library, the collection of ancient mannscripts, although small, is 
described by Mr. Horwood as “valuable.” It consists of twenty- 
four maunscripts, the greater number of which are of monkish and 
mediwval literature; one noiable exception is a manuscript of 
Bracton’s—‘‘ De Leyibus et Oonsuetudinibus Anglie.” Nothing is 
known as to how or wheu these manuscripts came into the posses- 
sion of the Society, except in the case of Bracton, which was 
presenied to the Library by John Godvold, Serjeant-at-Law, in 
1630. 

Asthe Library is not rich in manuscripts, so too it has few 
bibliographical rarities. Considering, however, not only their own 
intrinsic interest, but iheir special convesion with the Inn, I may 
be excused for devoting a few words in conclusion to two ov three 
of these. 

Ficst, I may re‘er to a book written by a member of Gray’s 
Inn, and which has recently been brought under yonr notice as 
ove of the books that Mr. Walford ‘‘ never expected to see.” 

This is “Vhe Lawiers logike, esemplifying the precepts of 
Togike by the practise of toe Common Lawe, by Abrabam 
Fraunce,” 1588, 4to. The Gray’s Inn Library possesses « copy, 
and I am informed that there are three copies at the British 
Muserem. ‘hough the book, therefore, is not quite so scarce as 
Mr. Walford sapposed, it is not common, and is sufficiently in- 
teresting io deserve a few words on its own account. Its author 
was no inconsiderable figure amongst the men of letters of the 
age of Klizabeth. He was a protégé of Sir Philip Sidney, and an 
intimate friend of Kdmuand Spenser, and appears to have been 
equally devoted to Law and Literature. He had, while at college, 
prepared a tveatise on Logic, which be had submitted to his patron, 
Sir Philip Sidney. This he read over, he says, ‘thrice while at 
Cambridge,” and ‘‘thvice at Gray’s Inn.” Here he bad very dili- 
geutly anplied himself to the study of Law; he collected examples 
to illustrate the rules and precepts of Logic from the law books, 
in addition to those he had previously employed from his friend 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Shepherd’s Kalendar.” 

“T thought good ” (in his own words) ‘‘ to make tryall, whether 
my eight yeares labour at Cambridge, would anything profit mee 
at an Inne of Court, wheather Law were without Logike, or 
Logike not able to helpe a lawyer. Which when I proved, I then 
perceaved, the practise of Law to bee the use of Logike, and the 
methode of Logike to lighten the Lawe. “So that after application 
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of Logike to Lawe and examination of Law by Logike, I made 
playne the precepts of the one by the practise of the otber, and 
called my booke, The Lawyers Logike; not as though Logike were 
tyed onely unto Lawe, but for that our Lawe is most fit to expresse 
the precepts of Logike. Yet, because many love Logike, that 
never Jearne Lawe, I have reteyned those ould examples of the 
new Shepheards Kalender, which I first gathered, aud there- 
unto added thease also out of our Law Booies, which I lately 
collected.” 

The other two books I should like to mention are of interest as 
springing out of the ancient customs of maskivg and revelling 
which were wont to diversify and relieve the severer study of the 
Jaw. ‘ They are both, moreover, connected with the name of the 
illustrious Bacon. 

The first of them which I will describe, though not the first in 
point of date, is “ The Maske of Flowers, presented by the Gentle- 
men of Graies Inne, at the Court of White-hall, in the Banquetting 
House, upon Twelfe Night, 1613. Being the last of the Solemni- 
ties and Maguificences, wh'ch were performed at the Marriage of 
the Right Honourable the Earle of Somerset and the Lady Francis, 
daughter of the Karle of Suffolke, Lord Chamberlaine. London. 
Printed by N. O. for Robert Wilson, and are to be sold at his shop at 
Gries Inne new Gate 1614.” It is a small quarto tract of seven- 
teen leaves, signatures D and KE consisting of music. It is dedi- 
cated by three persons, who sign the epistles with their initials, 
I. G., W. D., T. B., and who may have been either authors of the 
composition or managers of the masque, “ To the Verie Honorable 
Knight Sir Francis Bacon, his Majesties Attorney general.” 
This masque is said to have been got up at the express desire of 
Bacon, and the compliment appears to have been well received by 
** his Maiestie.” 

The ‘‘ Device of the Maske”’ is to this effect. The Sun, willing 
to honour the marriage orders the two Seasons, Wiuter and Spring, 
to present them with sports. Those of Winter are to be Christmas 
or Carnival Sports, while the Spring was specially directed that 
“ whereas of ancient time certaine beautifull youths had bin trans- 
formed from Men to Flowers, and had so continued till this time, 
that now they should be returved againe into Men, and present 
themselves in Maske at the same Marriage.” The composition 
does not possess any great literary merit, though the show was 
probably brave enough according to the taste of that age. It may 
be interesting to remark that the first masque of which we have 
any specific account was, accordivg to Hall, played at Gray’s Inn, 
in the eighteenth year of Henry VIII., and was written by a 
reverend Serjeant-at-Law. 

Gay as the maskings must have been, the fun of the revels must 
have been still more fast and furious, if we may judge from the 
description contained in the ‘ Gesta Grayorum” of the state of 
things which began in Gray’s Inn on the 20th of December, 1594, 
and only ended at the following Shrovetide. The Inn was turned 
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into the semblance of a court and kingdom. A Prince, entitled the 
Prince of Purpoole was elected, who had a Privy Council, with all 
officers of state, together with a guard of honour. A solemn 
invitation was sent to the most flourishing state of the Templarians 
to send an ambassador, which was done, and a great entertainment 
was’ proposed in his honour; an order of knighthood was also 
established. The Prince and his retinue made a progress from his 
court of Graya to dine with the Lord Mayor, “the streets being 
thronged and tilled with people, to see the gentlemen as they passed 
by ; who thought there had been some great prince, in very deed, 
passing through the city.” The Prince also went to Blackwall, 
whence he was feigned to depart for Russia to assist in the conquest 
of the Negarian Tartars. On his supposed return out of Russia, 
her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, invited him to visit her at her 
palace at Greenwich, and when he reached the Tower, he was by 
‘*Her Majesty’s Commandment welcomed with a volley of great 
ordnance.” Finally, at Shrovetide, they visited the Queen. 

During this mimic reign, the Prince held a solemn Privy Council 
at which six councillors delivered speeches : ‘‘ (1) In favour of the 
Exerciseof War. (2) The Stadyof Philosophy. (3) Eternizement 
and Fame by Buildings and Foundations. (4) Absoluteness of 
State and Treasure. (5) Vertue and a Gracious Government. 
(6) Pass-times and Sports.” The important suggestion has been 
made by Mr. Spedding* that these speeches were written by Lord 
Bacon himself. According to Mr. Spedding, “that the speeches of 
the six councillors were written by him, and by him alone, no one 
who is at all familiar with his style either of thought or expression 
will for a moment doubt. They carry his signature in every 
sentence.” 

The account of these proceedings was printed in 1688, under the 
title of ‘ Gesta Grayorum ; or, The History of the High and mighty 
Prince, Henry, Prince of Purpvole, Arch-Duke of Stapulia and 
Bernarda, Duke of High and Nether Holborn, Marquis of St. Giles 
and Tottenham, Count Palatine of Bloomsbury and Clerkenwell, 
Great Lord ofthe Cantons of Islington, Kentish-Town, Paddington 
and Knights-bridge, Knight of the most Heroical Order of the 
Helmet, and Sovereign of the Same; who Reigned and Died, a.p. 
1594.” 

I cannot conclude without thanking Mr. Thomas for the valuable 
help he has afforded me, and Iam glad that the Master of the 
Library has authorised me to announce that he proposes to send 
a subscription to the Library Association on behalf of the Honour- 
able Society of Gray’s Inn. 

After a discussion upon the subject of the paper, in which the 
Chairman and Messrs. Tedder, Conybeare, Brace, Frost, and 
Thomas took part, a unanimous vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Douthwaite. 

* Bacon’s Life and Letters, i. 342. 
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THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARIES BILL (ENGLAND). 


Tuis Bill is moved by Sir John Lubbock (who gave notice of it on 
the first day of session), and seconded by Lord George Hamilton. 
The Bill is still in the hands of the parliamentary draftsmen. 
Meanwhile, it may be said that the Bill consolidates the four 
English Acts, that it deals with all the points stated on pp. 20-31 
of the Association’s last volame, with the exception of sections 61 
and 71 on p. 26, and that it allows the sale or exchauge of buildings 
and other property (including, of course, duplicates) as well as of 
land, and the delivery of lectures on literary, scientific, and artistic 
subjects. The power of disestablishing a library which has failed 
is to be vested only in the Education-department, which can always 
refuse it, and can never exercise it unless requested by two-thirds 
of those voting at a special meeting of the local governing body, 
which in turn cannot entertain the question till the library has 
been opened five years, nor in less than three years after it was last 
entertained. 


LIBRARY NOTES. 

GuinpHaLt Lisrary.—During the year 1880 this library was 
open on 2/2 days, from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on 22 days from 
10am. to2 p.m. Toral, 294 days. The number of readers up 
to 5 p.m. was 117,440; from 5 to 9 p.m., 35,150; total, 152,590. 
The library is now open every week-day from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Society or TeLecrarH Enoineers.—The Society’s library is now 
open to members of all scientific bodies, and (ou application to the 
librarian) to the public generally. It is open daily from 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m., except on Thursdays and Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m. 

HuppersrieLp.—On the 10th inst., the Mayor of Huddersfield 
(Alderman Denham) officially declared at the Town Hall the result 
of the polling, which took place on the previous Saturday, as to 
the adoption of the Public Libraries Act, 1855. Out of a roll of 
over 15,000 persons, only 3,689 voted—namely, 1,264 for the re- 
solution and 2,425 against. 

American Liprary Association.—Mr. W. E. Foster, of Randolph, 
Mass., U §.A., Secretary of the Programme Committee, has written 
to Mr. Thomas, at the request of Professor Winsor, President of the 
American Library Association, to announce the occurrnece of their 
next meeting on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, February 9, 
10, and 11, 1881. The sessions will be held at Washington ; an 
extra session, however, has been arranged for at Baltimore. A 
cordial invitation is given to all members of our Association to be 
present and take part in the proceedings. A desire is also expressed 
that if any of our members should be travelling in the United States 
at the time he may be requested to represent this Association by 
his presence. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., Ludgate Hill. 
Single Numbers, Threepence each. Annual Subscription, 
post free, 38. 6d. 













